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SCHOOL GARDENS 



LOUISE KLEIN MILLER 
Curator of School Gardens, Cleveland Public Schools 



The late Colonel Francis W. Parker repeated again and 
again to the students of the Cook County Normal School : 
"The only way to help yourself, is to help others." 

This admonition has come to me many times with renewed 
significance. In connection with the assistance we have given in 
establishing school gardens in dififerent parts of the country, I 
have realized that the work in the Cleveland schools is influencing 
for good or ill the introduction and progress of school gardens 
elsewhere. We have endeavored to pursue a sane policy and 
make our work an integral part of the regular school work. 

The school-garden work is managed by the director of schools 
and any co-operation with the educational departments must be 
effected through the superintendent of instruction and heads of 
departments. The nature-study, geography, arithmetic, manual- 
training, drawing, music, and domestic science supervisors have 
been most cordial in their efforts to correlate their work with 
that of the school gardens, and good results have been reached. 

The activities listed under "School Gardens" are various in 
scope and far-reaching in influence. Limitation of space in 
school grounds has forced us into intensive gardening, which 
doubtless is the most effective and educative method, because it 
impresses upon the children an appreciation of the yielding 
capacity of a small plot of ground. We have found that when 
it is possible to have a garden in a school yard, it serves as an 
object-lesson to all the children, and although they are not able 
to engage actively in cultivation, they have had the experience 
of seeing other children in their work. As a result of the stimu- 
lating influence of such observation, we have today in Cleveland 
thousands of well-planned, well-planted, and well-cared-for home 
gardens in as many back yards, which until recently were the 
dumping-ground for an accumulation of rubbish, threatening 
the community with disease, and constituting a civic blemish. 
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The regular work is divided into that for normal, defective, 
and delinquent classes of children. Warren School garden may 
be considered a type for normal children. It is in the school 
yard, contains forty beds each six by twelve feet, surrounded by 
a six-foot flower garden, which produces a succession of bloom- 
ing flowers from April to November, and inclosed by a hedge of 
Ltgusfrum oralifolium. The officers of the garden are elected 
by the children from the list of gardeners, and the selection is 
generally a wise one, efficiency being the qualification. The 
superintendent keeps all records of attendance and products, the 
head gardener has charge of tools and all practical work, and 
the assistant gardeners are responsible for work done in their 
sections. The gardeners are responsible to the section leaders; 
section leaders to the head gardeners; head gardeners to the 
superintendent ; and the superintendent to the curator. 

The Doan School garden in a vacant lot back of the school- 
house has been improved by a summer-house and pergolas. 

The Rosedale School garden is possible, because, in order to 
secure the property for the school, the Board of Education was 
obliged to purchase a "blind lot," which affords space for a rock 
garden, formal flower garden, vegetable garden, and herbaceous 
botanical garden. Thousands of persons visited this garden 
last year; some came week after week to see the succession of 
blooming flowers, each bearing away a higher appreciation of 
an orderly well-kept garden, of harmonious color effects, of the 
beauty and wonder of growing things, and an impetus to go and 
do likewise. We hope that the botanical garden started this 
spring will not only be interesting, but instructive. Space and 
conditions forced us to limit our planting to sixty-six orders. 
The planting was done according to the classification of Britton 
and Brown. 

Children can readily learn to which great groups of plants we 
are indebted for our food, clothing, and shelter. The gramineae 
or grass family, containing ornamental grasses, bamboo, wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, and rice, bears a vital relation to men and ani- 
mals. This garden will be of educative value to students of 
nature-study, physical and commercial geography, and botany. 
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A kitchen garden has been estabhshed at Oakland School, a 
manual-training and domestic science center. The plan calls for 
an arrangement of vegetables and herbs, which shall produce 
an attractive effect of foliage and fruit. A bed is devoted to 
perennial flowers and another to supplies of material useful in 
the household — flax, cotton, broom corn, hemp, buckwheat, 
castor beans, etc. The supervisor of domestic science is anxious 
that the girls shall be familiar with the habits of growth of 
plants they are learning to cook. 

Last year as an experiment we established a garden for 
mentally and physically defective children, which proved so 
successful, that we shall have one for each of these schools. 
One which promises to be of especial interest is at the Outhwaite 
School, where there are two classes, one a mixed class of boys 
and girls, and another composed entirely of boys, between the 
ages of twelve and sixteen years. The children take 
active interest in their work and are stimulated and benefited by 
the exercise in the air and sunshine. There are so few avenues 
open to these unfortunate children, that we hope this work will 
demonstrate to them the possibilities of the soil. 

Between the time when boys are arrested for petty, and 
more serious offenses and their trial, instead of being sent to 
jail, they are taken to the Detention Home for Boys. From 
8 : 30 A. M. to 1 : 30 p. M. they go to school in a small cottage 
fitted up by the Board of Education for the purpose. 

Mr. Charles Orr, director of schools, who is greatly interested 
in all phases of this work, has made it possible for us to have 
a garden for these boys, in the space surrounding the cottage, 
where the boys can raise vegetables for the home, learn to care 
for flowers, and keep a lawn in order. Anyone at all sym- 
pathetic with boys, and especially with those who are full of 
energy, but on the wrong track, must enter upon this work with 
intense and hopeful interest, realizing that if we can afford a 
legitimate outlet for this misdirected energy, it may be possible 
to give them a different point of view, a different attitude of 
mind, and that the opportunities afforded by practical garden- 
ing may lead them to appreciate the sanity of an upright way 
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of living. When the subject of a garden was proposed to the 
bo)rs, it was greeted with satisfaction and appreciation, by all 
except one boy. He told me he was not able to work. Charlie 
is an Italian. His lower limbs are crippled and withered, and 
he walks on two crutches. He has been refused admission to 
every institution in the state, and sent from the public schools on 
account of his violent fits of temper. He was made superin- 
tendent of the garden. All directions are given to him and he 
sees that they are executed. He is intelligent and efficient and 
will secure good results. The whole expression of his face has 
changed. Another boy who has done good work is a lad who 
ran away from home and had slept in a box for a week. A boy 
who ran away from the Institute for Feeble-minded at Colum- 
bus was our most efficient worker. He could be a valuable as- 
sistant on a farm. 

Mr. Orr has opened an employment bureau at school head- 
quarters, where those who want assistants for farm, truck, or 
home gardening can leave their names, and the boys who have 
had experience in school-garden work can make applications for 
positions. Many of the boys have gone out into the country 
during the summer and have not only had a pleasant, whole- 
some experience, but earned enough money to secure books and 
clothing for the following winter. 

The work is delightful, but it fulfils its mission only if it 
stimulates to industry and effort. 

Another phase of the work is the improvement of the school 
grounds. We seek to make the school grounds centers 
for civic improvement. As each school has its problem to solve 
the work is diversified. The Home Gardening Association has 
been an efficient aid in all our efforts. The children bought 
more than 250,000 penny packages of seeds last year, which 
were used in the home gardens. The autumn flower shows give 
evidence of the interest and efforts of the children. 

The most promising feature of our work is that it is strongly 
progressive. Children do better work each succeeding year, and 
the home grounds and gardens give evidence of increasing 
knowledge and more artistic taste in arrangement. Illustrated 
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lectures have been given in schools, libraries, churches, and before 
women's clubs. Boys and girls, men and women, listen to the 
discussion of preparation of soils, fertilizers, nitrifying bacteria, 
trees, shrubs, birds, insects, vegetable and flower gardens, with 
an intelligence quite gratifying. Interest in gardening is cumu- 
lative. There is a vital touch about it which nothing else seems 
to supply. Fresh air, sunshine, exercise, contact with the soil, 
the wonderful mysteries of nature, afford a strength and poise 
which may be helpful in physical, moral, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual development. 



